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Sour Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail’ and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Reund the World by Magellan.” 


“Vol. IV, No. 2 


TENSION AREAS IN AMERICA TODAY 


For one entire day members attending our Annual 
Meeting stepped from their own shoes directly into those 
of the Negro, the Jewish, the Labor, the C.O., the 
Japanese-American groups, and were able to see our 
common life situations “from the other side”. The 
gathering together of leaders actually representative of 
these groups rather than persons who could theorize 


-about them was a rare accomplishment.~ More than that, 


it was a stimulating and disconcerting experience. 


, Probably the most representative was the Panel on 
the Negro over which Judge William Hastie, Dean of 


- the Law School of Howard University presided. It was 


Judge Hastie who recently plead, and carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, the Texas Primary Case before the 
Supreme Court. He centered attention upon four points 
at which racial tension is increasing: (1) bitterness 
among men discharged from the armed forces because 
of “a militant social attitude”, (2) resentment at seeing 
large blocks of housing units empty while Negroes near- 
by remain unhoused, (3) the wave of incitation from the 


‘press following the Texas Primary Decision, (4) the 


rejection by the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
scientific booklet, “The Races of Mankind” as “commun- 
istic” and dangerous. “It is too late,” said Judge Hastie, 
“to avert tensions and riots in 1944 but not too late for 
1950 and 1960.” 

Dr. Charles R. Drew, Professor of Surgery at How- 
ard University and an authority on blood preservation 
and substitutes, organized the American Blood Plasma 
Bank and was its first director. “The Negro health prob- 
lem,” said Dr. Drew, “is a basic part of the racial and 
national problem.” Since mental tension causes physical 
iliness, one can see what happens to physical as well as 
mental health when men are faced daily with the ques- 
tion, “What is this democracy we fight for?” For many 
reasons, the Negro infant has too much trouble getting 
here, his chances of dying in his first year are too great, 
he will suffer too many diseases unaided and will leave 
this life too soon. It is significant that the disease 
mainly responsible “for taking them too soon” is tuber- 
culosis, which thrives upon crowded living conditions, 


lack of food and medical care. Its fatalities have not 
decreased in the past ten years! Essential to the reduc- 
tion of incidence of all diseases are: (1) education to 
the level of understanding rules of prevention and care, 
(2) lifting of living standards to decent levels, and 
(3) medical care. 


Dr. Frank Horne, Racial Relations Adviser to the 


Commissioner of F.P.H.A., can speak with authority on 
housing. Dr. Horne used a newly coined word, “slum- 
shock”, in speaking of the effect of bad ae upon 
individuals. He emphasized the dissipation of large 
sums appropriated for education while children are 
forced to live in slum homes that decimate effects of 
education, and breed disease. In most war-production 
areas emergency housing units have been provided for 
white workers but Negro workers have been taxen in 
by families already living under sub-standard conditions. 
Even church and civic groups block the building of 
adequate units except in slum areas. Solutions offered 
are: relaxing of restrictions; expansion of private hous- 


_ ing, aided by federal subsidy until Negro incomes are 


lifted to the level at which private owners can afford to 
house those who need housing most. At present the 
only relief is in breaking out into white areas—and more 
tension. 

Mrs. Anna Hedgeman, representing the Fair Em- 
ployment Policies Committee, of which she is Executive 
Secretary, plead for action, not resolutions. Her experi- 
ences in every part of the United States have proved 
that a te deal of tension is generated in the need for 
jobs. Negroes rejected for war jobs because of a lack 
of skills or membership in a union have been refused 
admission to trade schools and to unions. When such 
men find no appeal through democratic methods, they 
will develop their own underground. The now famous 
Executive Order 8802 establishing a Fair Employment 
Policies Committee for the duration of the war has 
focused attention on the problem and has opened the 
way for a permanent Committee. Congress is launching 
an attack upon it through the House Appropriations 
Committee, and interested people can save it only by 

(Continued on last page) 
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Miss Detzer's Report 


(It is impossible, because of its length, to reprint Miss Det- 
zer’s entire report to the Annual Meeting, but some of its 
important sections are presented, which at least give a taste of 
its interesting content.) 

Whatever military victories have been achieved or will be 
achieved, the United Nations would appear to have already sus- 
tained a dismal defeat in the field of psychological warfare. The 
slogan “unconditional surrender” has provided perhaps the great- 
est measure of aid and comfort to the Nazi that has yet been 
rendered during this period of total war. For surely no greater 
aid and comfort can be offered to a war party than that which 
stiffens the resistance and galvanizes the will of its people. 

This demand has obviously intensified rather than dissolved 
the apprehensions of the Germans, and only a mad man or a 
Saint would risk the torture of the "Gestapo i in order to gain that 
grim and promised land of unconditional surrender. Anxiety has 
never been conducive to reason; fear has never cast out fear. 
It will not do so for the United Nations. Only a bold and 
audacious program holding hope, not despair, peace not revenge, 
has the possibility of breaking through the tyranny of terror 
which now chains the German people to the Nazi power. 

This type of program we have tried to suggest. In a letter 
to the President on February 12, 1944, we urged the Administra- 
tion to consider seriously a series of Armistice terms which might 
serve as a model for such a program. These terms do not offer 

appeasement or a soft peace. They do provide a workable basis 
for a new beginning. They were prepared, as our members know, 
by a special committee appointed by our Board. We sent these 
peace terms to the President with a covering letter in which we 
urged our government to repudiate the slogan, “unconditional 
surrender”, and “to postpone the plan of invasion until every 
possible appeal for an armistice had been made to the German 
people over the heads of their Nazi government”. We pointed 
out that there are “still unexplored possibilities” which had not 
yet been exhausted. Before his departure for Europe, this whole 
question was fully discussed with the Under-Secretary of State, 
and since then our British Section has directed a similar appeal 
to the Prime Minister. The press gave us wide coverage, not 
only in this country but abroad. And the result has been a 
deluge of letters from men and women throughout the country 
as well as from soldiers on various battle fronts. 

The WIL also joined the efforts of the India League in 
working for and finally obtaining an amendment when the UNRRA 
agreement, which would permit it to function in such famine areas 
as that of India, was before Congress. The use of food as a 
political weapon in certain countries following the last war makes 
it imperative now for public opinion to be aleft in preventing a 
similar manipulation of relief for such purposes. 

The work of the War Refugee Board has been enormously 
gratifying. For five years the WIL, as our members know, 
tried to secure government action in issuing visitors’ visas 
to any refugees who could reach America’s shores, When the 
Dickstein Bill was finally introduced embodying this policy, we 
supported that measure. But it was impossible to even’ secure 
hearings on this bill. This last fall, through the energetic efforts 
of the Emergency Committee to Save the Jews, the Gillette 
Resolution was introduced. It called for the establishment of 
a special government commission the sole responsibility of which 
would be to devise ways and means of saving political and 
religious victims of the Hitler terror. We immediately focused 
our efforts on this measure, cooperating whole-heartedly with the 
Emergency Committee. Two days before the measure was to 
come up for action in the Senate, and after it was clear that 
enough votes had been secured so that a unanimous Senate 
appeared to be a certainty, the President announced the estab- 
lishment of a War Refugee Board. This agency has proceeded 
with such imagination, energy and dispatch that it is one of the 
great tragedies of this tragic period that the Board was not set 
up at the very outset of the war. Thousands are now being 
rescued who otherwise would have been slaughtered. Thousands 
more could have been saved had America acted in time. 

I am proud that we hdd a part in that effort. But now we 
must go farther. We can at least provide areas—camps if you 
will—where refugees could be segregated, but sheltered and fed 
and cared for as well as enemy prisoners until they can be 
shipped back at the end of the war, to their own homes. This 
is our next task and we must bring all our energy to bear on the 
government to take at least this inadequate step. 

The Austin-Wadsworth Bill providing for the conscription 
of labor and women now is only part of a broad plan to 
militarize America. A second Wadsworth Bill, which passed 
the House without the benefit of public hearings, and after 
only an hour’s debate, provides for a Military Policy Com- 
mittee, the chief object of which is reported to be the estab- 
lishment of a permanent conscript army of two million men. 
All the evidence now would seem to indicate the continuance 
of complete military sovereignty for each nation. Such a policy 
would, at the outset, jeopardize one of the essential pillars for 
a real international structure. A conscript army would serve 
as a mechanism by which millions of men could be maintained 
through a kind of perpetual military dole. In spite of this dark 
and menacing picture, it is still possible that our government 
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backed by a strong and vigorous public Opinion could yet check 
the direction of Russian-British policy on the diplomatic front 
as well as dealing creatively with the economic problem of the 
home front. But this belongs with our future work. 

Feeding Bill: Perhaps the biggest job we have done this 
year and the one for which we can take the widest amount of 
credit was passage of the Gillette-Taft Resolution in the Senate, 
calling for the extension of the Greek plan of feeding to the rest 
of occupied Europe. We were responsible for securing the ex- 
cellent hearings before a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I represented the WIL at those hear- 
ings. It is tragic that it took a whole year to secure passage 
and still more tragic that now three months after this unanimous 
action the Administration has faile@ to carry out the united will 
of the Senate. To this has now been added the action of the 
House. We must continue our pressure on the Administration. 
There is reason to believe that some limited feeding may be done, 
even though it will not be all that we should desire. It was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, I believe, who said that “hunger is not debat- 
able”. It should not be now. 

* 


EUROPE’S CHILDREN 


The sands run out; no dawn light stirs the sky; 
From North to South flicker the fires of hell; 
Within the walls of Europe’s citadel 

A million mothers watch their children die. 
Themselves half famished, haunted by the cry 
Of stricken youth for bread, they lift their prayer 
To friends who from starvation and despair 
Have saved themselves but now all aid deny. 


For ruthless in their pride the statesmen go; 
Indifferent that their noon is Europe’s night, 
They disavow compassion for the plight 

Of babes abandoned both by friend and foe. 


O, women of the West, rise now and speak, 
Lest pity die, and strength betray the weak! 
Vera Brittain. 


Reprinted by permission from The Friend, 
London, Oct. 22, 1943. 
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The National Annual Meeting 


How good it seemed to be in Washington again, where, after 
the downpour of the first day, springtime smiled in all its hoped 
for loveliness. The cherry blossoms were over, but flowers 
bloomed in the parks and in the little front lawns. From the 
roof of the Hotel Washington we looked across greening tree- 
tops to the Potomac and the dome of the Jefferson Memorial 
sparkling in the sun. We were happy to be back in the city 
from which we had been long absent. 


Although not so many delegates and members arrived as 
used to come in non-war years, we were delighted to have two 
from California, several from Minnesota, and a few representa- 
tives of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, as well as greater numbers 
from nearby states. Miss Katherine Blake was applauded when 
she came in. We missed Miss Balch greatly, also Miss Baber, 
who is seldom absent. Mrs. Mabel Wing Castle was barely 
restrained from starting by the determination of her daughter. 
We were fortunate in having Miss Gertrude Baer throughout the 
sessions, with her helpful counsel. 


An especially pleasant feature of the first day was the hour 
in the late afternoon when Miss Sarah Cleghorn of Vermont 
read to us—first a few of Miss Balch’s poems, and then a number 
of her own. She made so marked an impression that a tentative 
proposal began to circulate to print a small collection of her 
poems an¢ hallads which are the apt expression in dramatic verse 
of WIL principles. A cable of greeting from Vera Brittain, one 
of the British Vice-Presidents, made another literary as well as 
WIL connection. 


Several members from a distance, in addition to Pennsyl- 
vanians, went on from Washington to Philadelphia to attend the 
sessions of the I. L. O. World Convention. WIL helped to 
arrange three luncheons at which I. L. O. delegates spoke. With 
California and Wisconsin members attending these and the Con- 
vention, it seemed as though our Annual Meeting had a happy 


extension. 
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From a German Refugee in Sweden 
Sweden, November 17, 1943. 


Dear Brother: 


It has been so many years Since we have heard from eacn 
other I hardly know where to begin. So many things have 
happened and most of it very sad. 


My wife divorced me about a year ago as the Germans 
threatened to treat her as a Jewess if she refused to do so and 
that meant to be deported to Poland, and there gassed. In spite 
of this we continue our correspondence through friends who are 
storing her suitcases so that she won’t lose everything in case 
her apartment is destroyed by bombs. 


As for myself, I think you know I escaped to Denmar 
from Germany. I did not get a permit to work and for a while ~ 
things were very bad with me; then I got an idea through which 
I was able to make a comfortable living. But in August of this 
year the political situation in Denmark became difficult on 
account of the many acts of sabotage. The Germans demanded 
the introduction of the anti-Jewish laws which the Danish Gov- 
ernment refused to do. King Christian in particular proved to 
be a great friend of the Jews. When several more acts of 
sabotage occurred, including the blowing up of the Stadium, 
about 40 distinguished citizens were arrest The tension be- 
tween the population and the occupation army grew worse and 
since the acts of sabotage did not stop the Germans demanded 
from the Danes the lists of Jewish people. In consequence of 
all this, Jews were warned to sleep in their accustomed 


not 
For about two weeks I kept hidden. During the night of 
October 2/3, the Gestapo undertook a big raid, and searched 
houses everywhere. Unfortunately they found about 1500 Jews. 
The poor souls were taken by car to selected centers and deported 
the following morning on 3 ships that were ready for them in 
pg oi We believe they went to Gdingen and from there 


They came that same night to the house where I was sleep- 
ing. They searched the 3rd floor but I was hidden on the 2nd 
floor. A week before I had decided to flee to Sweden so I had 
already sold the merchandise I had in stock and had my suit- 
cases stored with Aryan friends. One case with bare necessities 
I kept where I was sleeping. 


After the night of the big raid there was universal indigna- 
tion among the Danish people. Literally every single person 
including the police helped to ease the plight of the remaining 
Jews. For 10 days the colleges and Universities were closed 
and the students organized possibilities of escape to Sweden. 
The clergymen of all denominations did likewise. After that 
night one almost got the feeling of security, when one saw how 
everyone helped. 


Twice I had an opportunity to leave from the Eastcoast, 
but it seemed too dangerous because the Germans raided the 
towns there. Today I know that many were arrested, many 
were shot, and many were drowned when the Gestapo opened 
fire on the boats. Then I got word to go to —————— in 15 
minutes without any baggage. A professor of the University 
was organizing an escape party there. Students took a doctor, 
his wife, child, and some others of our acquaintances by a secret 
route in the afternoon of October 5th. Towards 8 o’clock, still 
under the guidance of students, we went in small groups to a 
small fishing boat at the beach—and here we vowed to ourselves 
never to forget 


Altogether we were 23 people, among us a baby 3 months 
old, and a Danish police officer with his Jewish wife. We were 
6 hours on the water, and most of us were seasick. The baby 
had been given an injection by a doctor to prevent it from crying. 
It was not a pleasure trip, and cost me 1700 crowns (about $250), 
but I am alive. Toward 4 o’cock in the morning we landed in 
———-, and the whole population of the town stood at the 
shore arid hailed us with “Welcome to Sweden”. 


During those days, altogether 8—10,000 people escaped to 
Swed without baggage, some only barely dressed. Here 
we get everything we need, nothing is lacking. What these little 
democratic states, Denmark and Sweden, have done for the Jews 
ought to serve as an example to the great democracies of. the 


world, 
Your Brother 


(Translation of a letter received in Philadelphia in April 
by a German refugee. It was written by his brother whom he 
had not heard from for years anl had considered dead. Both « 
men formerly held important positions.) 
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Displaced Peoples 
By Patrick Murphy Malin 


Never before has the world known such an upheaval of 
peoples as has occurred during this war. Whole populations 
have moved, voluntarily and involuntarily, until it is estimated 
that at the present time 100,000,000 persons are involved. To 
find permanent homes for these after the war wil be a painful 
and complex task. To do the job with kindness and justice, the 
help and aid of all governments arid of many private agencies 
and individuals in every country will be needed. 

Apart from the armed forces themselves there are at least 
ten groups of displaced peoples which should be distinguished. 


(1) War fugitives who have fled on their own initiative 
from combat areas. Almost all of them are still within their own 
nation’s pre-war boundaries. 

(2) Evacuees who have been moved by government order, 
to protect them from bombing, to clear an area for military 
operations or for other reasons. The large majority are still in 
their own national territory. 


(3) Civilian internees who have been deprived of freedom 
because of their: enemy nationality or political opposition to the 
government in power. 


(4) Prisoners of war. 


(5) Forced laborers who have left home under outright 
coercion or under the implicit coercion of there being no work 
for them to do at home. The large majority are internationally 
displaced. 

(6) Deported or expelled persons—for example, the Jews 
of many countries who have been compelled to go to Poland, 
and the Alsatians who have been pushed into France. 


(7) Shifted persons—for example, the South Tyrolese who 
have been “repatriated” into what was Austria, and the German 
Balts who have been “colonized” in the western part of Poland 
now annexed to Germany. 


(8) Refugees proper who have left their countries on ac- 
count of their race, religion, or political beliefs. Many are state- 
less in law or in fact, and are likely to be cautious about returning 
to their former homes even when their citizenship is restored. 


(9) Expatriates who before the war thought of themselves 
as more or less permanently settled in a country of adoption— 
but many of whom want to leave that country of adoption because 
of conditions arising in the last few years. 


(10) Potential refugees who belong to minority groups of 
all sorts on which disabilities and persecutions may be visited by 
virtue of changes in boundaries, governments, or economic con- 
ditions. 

There are perhaps 25 or 30 million Chinese who have moved 
west and southwest within their vast country as war fugitives 
and evacuees; and there are perhaps 10 or 15 million Russians 
who have similarly moved east in their country. 

The largest domestically-displaced groups are in Poland 
(5,500,000), France (1,500,000) and Yugo-slavia (500,000). Of 
the 13,000,000 internationally-displaced people in Europe, the 
largest groups are in Germany (8,000,000—of whom 5,000,000 are 
forced laborers, chiefly Polish, French and Russian, and 2,000,000 
are war prisoners, chiefly French and Russian), in Poland (1,- 
500,000, of whom perhaps two-thirds are Jewish deportees), in 
Russia (1,000,000, chiefly Polish and Rumanian), and in France 
(1,000,000, chiefly Belgian and Dutch and German.) 

The Intergovernmental Committee is composed now of 
representatives of 37 countries. Invitations have been sent to 
12 more. It is expected that UNRRA will do the first essential 
relief work of feeding, clothing and housing the war refugees. 
Then our committee is supposed to take care of groups and indi- 
viduals not immediately returnable to their old homes and help 
with locating scattered families, issuing of identification cards, 
etc. If 90% of these unhappy people can be repatriated we shall 
all rejoice. If the percentage sinks as low as 75% many of our 
Intergovernmental Committee will have sleepless nights. Even 
under the most auspicious circumstances we know there will be 
a residue who either cannot or will not return to their original 
homes and thus will remain unwelcome guests among unwilling 
hosts for a long time to come. Our committee sees the problem 
continuing for perhaps 25 or 50 years. 

(Above is a condensation of a talk given recently at Swarth- 
more College. Dr. Malin is Vice-Director of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees with headquarters at London.) 


TENSION AREAS IN AMERICA—(Cont’d from page 1) 


bringing pressure to bear upon that Committee and the 
House Labor Committee. 

At the luncheon meeting, Dr. Frederick Pollock, 
Director of the Institute for Social Research of Columbia 
University, penetrated deeply into the problem of anti- 
semitism. He first differentiated between (1) attitudes 
toward Jews and (2) actions against Jews, which may 
not be a result of these attitudes—as illustrated by the 
political anti-semitism of Germany where pogroms were 
carried out coldly and without feeling by the elite guard 
as an instrument of terror and a weapon in the hands of 
the National Socialist Party. The scientist cannot tell 
why large groups are susceptible to anti-semitic appeals, 
but he can say that probably men are haunted by fear 
of being forced out of business or job, they are ignorant 
of underlying economic forces, and are ready for aggres- 
sion which can easily be focused on Jews. Although 
no one knows how serious the menace is here, there are 
evidences that we will not be immune if unrest and 
insecurity creep up. Most measures to oppose the virus 
of anti-semitism are short range and temporary. The 
real cure lies in the creation of such a social and eco- 
nomic security that men can feel free from the need of 
political pressure—in assurance of employment. 

Optimism shone out brightly in this picture of strife 
when Roger Baldwin spoke for the Civil Liberties Union 
of which he is Director. He pointed to: a present lack 
of government restriction surpassing any dream of 1917- 
1918; a new charter of religious liberty handed down to 
Jehovah’s Witnesses by the Supreme Court; the naming 
by the Chief Executive (for the first time in our history) 
of a committee to protect all minorities; the Exclusion 
Act marked to go next. All of this is taking place in 
war time! Minority groups heretofore silent, are de- 
manding democracy — also hopeful. But all of these 


advances Will be futile unless we créaté“at the of ~~ 


this war controls on armaments and trade even at the 
expense of “free enterprise”. For encouragement look 
to the I. L. O., the International Conferences on Food 
and Rehabilitation, lend-lease, conferences on interna- 
tional air control and other spontaneous planning groups. 

The case for the Conscientious Objector in jail and 
in C.P.S. were presented by R. Boland Brooks and David 
Swift. Mr. Brooks took the position that the C.O. in 
his stand upon the principles of the Bill of Rights in 
war time is the only one successfully to combat totali- 
tarian control. He chooses prison in preference to con- 
scription of any kind. In violation of citizens’ rights, 
C.O.’s are denied the right of a hearing and of witness 
and the right to be tried but once for the same offense. 
Mr. Swift took the position that C.P.S. camps, though 
faulty, are preferable to the deadening or embittering 
experience in a government camp or in prison. Psycho- 
logical tensions are great for both groups. 

Although no Japanese American was present to 
speak for himself, all Nisei had a spokesman in Mrs. 
Walser, who reported on many interesting WIL activ- 
ities in their behalf. She was followed by Kermit Eby, 
Education Chairman of the C.I.0., who gave labor’s 
formula for reduction of tensions: Get better jobs for 
people and you'll get rid of tensions. You can’t main- 
tain a democracy if people can’t get jobs, and 15 million 
more people than ever wanted jobs before are going to 
want jobs after this war. C.I.O. is meeting the greatest 
need of minority groups because it acts! Either we will 
lick racial discrimination or it will lick us. The greatest 
single necessity is a trade union highly literate and alert 
to social and economic problems of the world. 

— Ruth C, Sanford, 
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